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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC 



The Wyomissing Development Company has employed the firm of 
Hegemann & Peets to study the land controlled by this company and to 
make suggestions for its development. Part of the resulting studies and 
suggestions have been embodied in a report, which the company takes pleas- 
ure in herewith putting before the general public. 

While there have been published in recent years, and in various parts 
of the country a large number of suggestive city planning reports which 
never led to much actual work along the recommended lines, the Wyomis- 
sing Development Company has shown its appreciation of its landscape 
architects' work by carrying out many of their suggestions or by taking 
the initial steps which in time will lead to the realization of essential parts 
of the plans submitted to the Company. 

The Wyomissing Development Company takes this occasion to ex- 
press the hope that the public will appreciate how closely the eflforts made 
by this Company towards the creation of a truly modern residential park 
are in harmony with the best city planning thought as recorded for in- 
stance in the memorable report on Greater Reading written ten years ago 
by Dr. John Nolen and published by the Civic Association of the City 
of Reading. In order to carry out so ambitious and comprehensive a plan 
as laid down in this inspiring report of 1910, every community of the 
metropolitan district, every civic and private organization, and every 
citizen, as a matter of course, must actively co-operate and stand ready to 
make concessions and even sacrifices. The Wyomissing Development Com- 
pany wishes to "do its bit" to help a dignified and creditable development 
of Greater Reading and wants the attached report, together with the large 
amount of work it has actually completed or in progress, to be a record of 
the high ambitions of the Company. The Company sincerely hopes that the 
engaging picture its landscape architects have drawn of the unsurpassed 
possibilities for developing the western areas of Greater Reading will en- 
list sufficient active support and good will to make possible the realization 
of all essential parts of the suggestions embodied in the report. Such gen- 
eral support will be required especially when it comes to transforming into 
piiblic property and maintaining the large park areas and playgrounds 
which Messrs. Hegemann and Peets are recommending at many points in 
their plan, as for instance Weiser Lake Park and Wyomissing Creek Park. 
The realization of the latter project for a large landscape park, would 
mean the carrying out of one of the suggestions made ten years ago by the 
Civic Association for the development of Greater Reading as a whole, 
and to build, maintain and keep it open for the general public is, of course. 
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distinctly a matter of general concern. In bringing together the required 
large areas which nature, it might seem, created specifically for park pur- 
poses, in protecting them against private encroachments and in doing its 
best to have them available at the time when the people of Greater Read- 
ing shall wake up to their duties and opportunities for civic beautification, 
this Company hopes to perform a public service which will soon be appre- 
ciated and bring results for a beautiful Greater Reading. 
The Wyomissing Development Company, 

Ferdinand Thun, President; 

Henry Janssen, Vice-President; 

GusTAv Oberlaender, Treasurer; 

Irvin F. Impink, Secretary and General Manager; 

Philip S. Zieber, Attorney. 



LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
Mr. I. F. Impink, 

Secretary, Wyomissing Development Company, 
Wyomissing, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 

We have the honor to submit herewith the report, which you re- 
quested us to make, upon the development of your property as a resi- 
dential park. This report is based upon a study of your property carried 
on intermittently during the last two years and contains the recommen- 
dations for its ultimate development as made during that time. It sup- 
plements the special working plans previously submitted to you. 

It is hardly necessary to say that recommendations and suggestions 
of such a comprehensive character, the execution of which will necessarily 
cover several years, cannot be inflexible. Adaptations will inevitably be 
required with the progress of the work and unforseeable changes in con- 
ditions. 

We wish, however, to thank your Company for the appreciation of 
our work which it has shown by engaging without delay upon the execu- 
tion of many of our recommendations. We also trust that the high aim 
and civic significance of your enterprise will without fail enlist sufficient 
public support to make possible the realization of those parts of our sug- 
gestions which require for their execution the active co-operation of the 
municipalities in which your land is situated and of the citizens in general 
of Greater Reading. 

Very truly yours, 

Werner Hegemann, 
Wyomissing, Penna., July 28th, 1919. Elbert Peets, 

hegemann and peets, architects, landscape architects and city planners. 
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Trebor Court, the first of the twelve courts in Wyomisslng Park; completed 1918. For 

description and plan see page 15. 



THE MOVEMENT TO THE WEST 
"Westward the course of empire takes its ivay." 

— BISHOP BEEKELY. 

Expansion towards a more spacious, more fashionable west has be- 
come almost a rule with large cities when their confines prove too 
crowded or obsolete for the requirements of modern life. Expansion of 
residential and business ambitions to more suitable western quarters was 
the leading motive in the development of many of the greatest of old world 
cities, notaby Paris, London and Berlin, and the same phenomenon re- 
peats itself with even greater impetus in some of the more rapidly growing 
cities of the new world. 

Expansion to a more fashionable west is especially striking and for- 
cible in the city of Reading, where the eastern confines are hemmed in by 
formidable mountains rising to over 1000 feet in height, while to the west 
unlimited stretches of the loveliest rolling landscape accommodate the set- 
tlement of a rapidly increasing population. Since 1748, when Reading was 
laid out to cover 600 acres, the area of the city proper has increased to 
5280 acres and even this enormously increased area does not house the 
entire population of the metropolitan district of Reading. Especially to 
the west large satellite communities had to be called into existence, as, 
for instance, the Borough of West Reading (373 acres), and especially the 
Borough of Wyomissing (510 acres), Reading's garden spot, famous all 
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over the country for its Iris and Peonies wliicli set aglow the gentle hills 
framing the beautiful valley of the Wyomissing Creek. And beyond Wyo- 
missing still other communities draw life from Reading and testify to the 
power of the forces which carry the city to the west. 



AMERICAN CITY DEVELOPMENT RELIES ON PRIJ'ATE ENTERPRISE 

While municipal or royal enterprise is largely responsible for the 
beauty of many of the famous cities of Europe, the American city, wherever 
it excells by first-class achievements, is largely indebted to powerful pri- 
vate initiative, the life-nerve of American democracy. Few things have 
been more severely criticized than the incongruity and lack of harmony 
prevalent in large sections of the average American town. Left to munici- 
pal or to small scale private efforts of non-cooperating neighbors, the re- 
sults of urban and suburban development have indeed been mostly disap- 
pointing. But America possesses many of the foremost examples of large 
scale enterprise controlling areas of hundreds or even thousands of acres 
of city land and developing them by powerful methods of wholesale busi- 
ness according to an ambitious, comprehensive plan and aiming at the 
highest artistic standards in architecture and landscape architecture. Pri- 
vate developments, like Roland Park in Baltimore, Country Club district in 
Kansas City, St. Francis Wood and Lake Shore Highlands in San Fran- 
cisco, or Washington Highlands in Milwaukee, rival successfully Europe's 
best municipal developments and its famous garden cities, be they publicly 
or privately conducted. 

From this point of view it is an event of the highest importance to 
the City of Reading that a group of leading business men have united their 
practical foresight and spirit of enterprise towards securing for Reading's 
powerful movement to the west the civic advantages of a large scale mod- 
ern suburban development. 

THE MAGNIFICENCE OF SITE AND SIZE 

The first requirement for a large scale suburban development in 
Reading was to secure effective control over an area sufficiently large to 
guard, by its mere magnitude, and by the self-protection that comes from 
liberal size, against the possible and unfortunately not infrequent abuses 
of property rights by short-sighted, ill-directed, or even unscrupulous neigh- 
bors. 

The Wyomissing Development Company, in creating Wyomissing 
Park, succeeded in bringing together five hundred acres of choice land lo- 
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cated within one to three miles, or largely within walking distance, from 
the heart of the City. This area lying partly in the City of Reading, 
partly in Wyomissing and West Reading, is considerably larger than the 
entire Borough of West Reading. Upon so large an area it was possible to 
lay out and begin to develop, without fear of outside interference, an en- 
tirely new suburb according to the most up-to-date jorinciples of modern 
land subdivision, as evolved by American and European experience. 

This extensive area, besides being large enough for the purpose in 
view, is of great scenic beauty, including, as it does, the fine valley of Wyo- 
missing Creek, with its peaceful, tree-framed meadows, and the surrounding 
rolling land and high hills, now covered with fields of peony and iris, man- 
aged by one of the leading nurseries of the country. 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN REAL ESTATE ENTERPRISE 

Upon this ideal site a new and superior type of suburban layout 
could be evolved. The entire range of recent achievements in the science of 
real estate subdivision could be brought into play : larger area, larger park 
reservations, greater seclusion, more highly developed restrictions and pro- 
tections against undesirable interference from inside or outside, harmony 
in architecture and landscape architecture, thus making the whole one big 
residential park of unusual size and quality and backed up by the capital re- 
quired to carry out so ambitious an undertaking. Wyomissing Park is a 
CIVIC UNDERTAKING fouudcd ou a patriotic belief in Reading's present and 
future greatness. 

The following pages describe some of the salient features distinguish- 
ing Wyomissing Park, preceded by a short general remark on pertinent 
ideas in city planning. 



ADAPTATION TO TOPOGRAPHY AND WILLIAM PENN'S OPEN SQUARES 



Hard gridiron streets and endless row houses are justly blamed for 
making the city of Philadelphia so dreary, the only relief of the original 
plan being the open squares provided by William Penn. The original plan 
for Reading is in part a copy from the old plan for Philadelphia, but, un- 
fortunately, the less desirable features— gridiron streets and row houses- 
were adopted, while the redeeming feature, William Penn's open squares, 
were omitted with the exception of one. The plan for Wyomissing Park 
gives better heed to the lesson taught by the great father of the State and 
duly reinstates his open squares, the best part of his Philadelphia plan, to 
their important place in city planning. But in this new plan for Wyomissing 
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For description, plan and additional views of these gardens see pages 28-30. 

Park, these open squares, instead of being made evenly spaced geometri- 
cal features connected by the straight lines of a gridiron street system, are 
adapted in shape, size and location to the requirements of the rolling land 
and are connected by streets which are not drawn with the T-square on the 
drawing board, but which combine adaptation to topography and to local 
requirements with relation to the general scheme of main arteries, parks, 
squares and vistas. The monotonously repeated square public areas under 
this new plan become living organisms reflecting in prismatic variety the 
surrounding topographical conditions and the spirit of the plan at large. 
The creation of frequent variously shaped open squares, courts and plazas 
also furnish a most desirable means of strongly accentuating certain fea- 
tures of the topography (as slopes, plateaus, flats), which, with thoughtless 
planning, are often submerged in an unbending system of straight streets 
or, more recently, in an altogether characterless adaptation of wildly wind- 
ing streets to eveiy whimsicality of the contours. 

THE DEMOCRACY OE THE GARDEN CITY IN WYOMISSING PARK 



The creation of Wyomissing Park deserves special interest and com- 
mendation because it is not guided by the ordinary desire to profit by pro- 
viding an exclusive residence park for the wealthy few. In this connection 
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Example for grouping of inexpensive houses. First sketch for the architectural develop- 
ment of Holland Square. The square is now being built up with a somewhat different 
grouping of the house-units. For description see pages 13-14 and 43. 



the return to William Penn's fundamental idea of frequent open squares, the 
abandonment of which has been so detrimental to the beauty of the older 
sections of Reading, is of great consequence. Bj' the return to Penn's idea 
it became possible in Wyomissing Park to follow the lines of development 
which have led to the artistic and social success of some of the most beauti- 
ful land subdivisions— notably Hampstead Garden Suburb, London— where 
the beauty of a true garden suburb has been placed within the reach of 
everybody and where the happy blending of homes of various cost, tied to- 
gether by harmony of design, breathes the true spirit of democracy and 
progress for all. In fact, this exhibition of democratic spirit is necessary 
to make a traly beautiful development possible. The ordinary so-called 
"high class" subdivision generally has something monotonous about it, inso- 
far as all the houses resemble the standard detached "high-class" country 
residence. These residences very often are dotted over the ground in fairly 
even intervals, producing that monotonous repetition which suggested the 
phrase "country house cemetery." The spottiness resulting from the even 
dotting of detached country houses is little better than the tedious monotony 
resulting from building up street after street with small houses in connect- 
ing rows, as is customary in Philadelphia and Reading. Neither detached 
houses alone, nor houses in closely packed rows, but the happy combination 
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of various elements, gives the finest effects in modern subdivision work. In 
contrast to the monotony of the ordinary subdivision, built up uniformly 
with either rows or detached houses, stands the amalgamation of areas occu- 
pied by widely spaced houses on the one hand and units of more closely built 
up territory on the other hand. The happy grouping of lower priced resi- 
dences in units of from two to six houses, introduces a most valuable element 
of variety. The arrangement of small groups makes possible the creation 
of those charming courts, plazas and squares, the prototypes of which count 
among the finest treasures of city building in historic towns. In fact, the 
beauty of the cities of former ages largely depended upon similar effects of 
squares closely framed by houses. The intelligently planned modern town, 
however, -with its greater freedom secured by street cars and automobiles, 
permits combination of fine f ramed-in squares with the open charms of park- 
like districts in detached country house style. The finest examples for this 
happy combination in this country are found in Roland Park, Baltimore, 
and Forest Hill Gardens, New York; in a similar way Wyomissing Park is 
laid out to contrast the regular beauty of the small inclosed square, against 
neighboring sections of open and irregular plan, thus securing an alterna- 
tion of open and close textures, of garden city and city square. By this pro- 
cedure the moderately priced row house becomes an element of as great ar- 
tistic importance as the effective setting of the millionaire 's residence ; the 
beauty of the one is increased b}^ the other. This happy combination effec- 
tively refutes the undiscriminating criticism leveled against the row house, 
a criticism which is justified only where, as in the older parts of Reading, 
the abuse of this otherwise commendable type has led to the meaningless 
lining up of unrelated groups or to the building of endless characterless 
rows. Monotonous rows of houses are ugly. Short rows, well grouped, can 
be beautiful. 



THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE PLAN 

The main features of the proposed plan for the subdivision of Wyo- 
missing Park are : 

(1) The two boulevards : Shillington Boulevard and Farr Boule- 
vard; 

(2) The twelve plazas, courts and squares : Lakeview Plaza, Hol- 
land Square, Lake Square, Trebor Place, Cherry Gardens, Quarry Park 
Gardens, Boulevard Terrace, Business Center, East Park Center with Park 
Terrace, The Quadrangle, Keystone Court and Willow Spring Park; 

(3) The residential streets, to open up building sites lying outside 
the squares and the areas touched by the boulevards and to furnish these 
sites with convenient connections with the various features of the plan ; 
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(4) The parks and playgrounds: Weiser Lake Park, Quarry Park, 
Wyomissing Creek Park, with its playgrounds, and a number of semi-park- 
like features, as Willow Spring Park, City View Park, or the "Neighbor- 
hood Parks" contained in the various "Gardens" mentioned under the sec- 
ond heading ; * 

(5) A scheme of vistas carrying the eye through and tying together 
important features and sections of Wyomissing Park. 

THE BOULEVARDS 

The two boulevards are designed to form main arteries primarily for 
automobile traffic; they aim at the center of the City of Reading and connect 
it with the most desirable building areas southwest of the city. These boule- 
vards are to varj- from eighty to over one hundred feet in width, according 
to the requirements of the topography. Shillington Boulevard, mostly 100 
feet wide, branches off from Penn Avenue at Seventh Avenue, in the Bor- 
ough of West Reading, swings down to Weiser Lake Park, with which it is 
connected by Lake Square, and skirting the high tree hedges of the north- 
ern slopes of the Wyomissing Creek Valley, with Wyomissing Creek Park 
to the left, connects with the fine old Wyomissing Boulevard, developed 
and well built up since the 'nineties. 

Farr Boulevard is to form the most direct connection between the 
heart of Reading and the southern and western parts of Wyomissing Park. 
It connects with Penn Avenue and Penn Street Viaduct by Second and Third 
Avenues in West Reading, passes through Business Center, leaving East 
Park Center conveniently connected to the south, descends into the valley 
and crosses Wyomissing Creek. It reaches the slopes on the south side 
through Willow Spring Park, and after opening up many fine building sites 
and sending out a number of branches for the same purpose, it finally unites 
with the old highway leading west. 



THE TU'EU'E PLAZAS. COURTS AND SQUARES 

The proposed twelve plazas, courts and squares are all different in 
character, size and shape. 

*) The areas mentioned in this paragraph we recommend for reservation as private 
parks with the possibility ot future dedication to public ownership, — Hegemann and Peets. 
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First sketch suggesting the development of Lakeview Plaza. The plaza has since been built 

with slightly reduced dimensions. 

LAKEVIEVV PLAZA 

Lakeview Plaza forms a splendid overlook point commanding large 
parts of Wyomissing Park; it is one of the most advantageous points at 
which to enter the subdivision and get a conception of its size and ambitions. 
The clipped lindens and privet hedges, rock gardening, and terraces which 
have been built, planted and provided for on Lakeview Plaza promise soon 
to form one of the finest bits of formal gardening in the subdivision. From 
Lakeview Plaza the eye wanders along Lakeview Drive, through the mid- 
dle of Holland Square to Weiser Lake Park, and from there climbs the slopes 
which surround in a magnificent circle the area of which Weiser Lake is the 
center. The planting around the lake is arranged to give a fine frame to 
this important vista from Lakeview Plaza. 



HOLLAND SQUARE 

Holland Square is the first plaza halting the downward movement of 
Lakeview Drive. In order to interpret stately arrang(!ments of streets and 
plazas unfolding down a long hillside they have often been likened to the 
cascades of famous old-world gardens, as they take their way down a hill 
with intermediary basins sometimes halting their course, and gathering the 
down-flowing element in quiet areas of repose. A similar interpretation 
would compare Lakeview Drive with a stream originating in Lakeview Plaza 
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and meeting its first wier in Holland Square. Holland Square is to form a 
broad haven of rest located on a flat about -400 feet in length. This plaza 
has already been graded and is being built up with harmonious facades sug- 
gesting Dutch Colonial feeling, divided into groups of two, three and five 
houses each. Similar opportunities to build up harmoniously entire squares 
of liberal proportions have since the middle ages eagerly been sought by 
men interested in civic beauty. In our age it takes a strong development 
company to realize this old ideal of city planning art. Indeed, since the 
time when a French king built his famous " Place Eoyale, " the prototype 
of so many beautiful plazas, nobody has ever been placed in a better posi- 
tion to realize this ideal of a harmonious square than has a modern land de- 
veloiiing company— an ideal which is ambitious enough even with houses 
much less expensive than those of the beautiful plaza in Paris. 

LAKE SQUARE 

After leaving the area of repose furnished by Holland Square, Lake- 
view Drive takes up again its downward movement until it meets the much 
larger basin of proposed Weiser Park. While Holland Square, stopping 
Lakeview Drive only temporarily, was oblong, Weiser Lake Park, the final 
receiving basin, is round, its shape being determined by the Corso circling 
the Lake. Into this central circular Corso three other streets also flow down 
from the hills surrounding Weiser Park, namely Park Road, Sunnyside 
Avenue and Pine Street. Wliere Pine Street crosses Shillington Boulevard 
and connects with the Corso, there is proposed a little connecting square 
called Lake Square, which is likely to become an important intersection. In 
Lake Square a band stand should be erected, from which music will carry 
softly over Weiser Lake to the people sitting on the shores and in the auto- 
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mobiles parked around the Corso. It is natural to assume that the two 
building sites facing Lake Square will become highly desirable locations for 
a certain type of stores, such as ice cream, candy and cigar stores, which 
must be built attractively in a rustic style, including the use of pergolas, 
shrubs and trees, as has been done so successfully in other garden cities 
without doing any harm to adjoining residential property. With this aim 
in view, these two locations receive special consideration in drawing up the 
restrictions for Wyomissing Park, as such restrictions would be incomplete 
if, instead of satisfying the requirements of so large a residential park, 
they forced the people living there to walk several blocks to get to a drug 
store, for instance. Neglect of these requirements in some American sub- 
divisions has i^roduced undesirable conditions very hard to remedy. 

TREE OR PLACE 

Trebor Place is important as being the first of the twelve courts to be 
completed and of having by its success with the home-buying public clearly 
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demonstrated that the public appreciates the charms of building moderately 
priced houses in harmonious groups instead of lining them up in monotonous 
rows. Trebor Place is framed on three sides by groups of five houses, while 
the fourth side is densely planted with Lombardy poplars, promising to form 
a very satisfactory northern ending for the central vista through the court as 
seen from Franklin Street, which passes through the southern end. The 
planting of the individual lots of Trebor Place conforms, of course, to a har- 
monious scheme for the entire court. 

CHERRY GARDENS 

For Cherry Gardens is recommended a scheme of twenty-nine houses 
grouped in eight units around a very large central area forming a little pri- 
vate park for the exclusive use of the owners of lots surrounding the park. 
This central area, according to the wishes of the majority of the lot owners, 
may be used for any one of three purposes : for ornamental or vegetable 
gardening or as a private playground. The great breadth of this court— the 
houses are 150 feet apart— gives splendid sunlight to all of them in spite of 
the court facing north. The aspect of Cherry Gardens gains materially from 
unfolding itself upon a slope, with the upper row of houses overlooking 
the entire area. The two units at the sides of the court are stepped up to- 
wards the central unit, further accentuating it. The name. Cherry Gardens, 
has been given in view of some fine old cherry trees standing near the south- 
ern confines of this court and also because cherries are recommended as 
planting material for the entire court, with the idea of creating one large 
area in which the beauty of cherry blossom time may unfold in all its glory. 

QUARRY PARK GARDENS 

In Quarry Park Gardens we recommend as large a scheme as Cherry 
Gardens ; it is to comprise twenty-eight lots. The lots are grouped as a large 
oval around a T-shaped street, the spacing of the houses in the center to be 
ninety feet. The central group of five is located at the end of Spruce Street, 
and we suggest creating a direct western connection between Quarry Park 
Gardens and Shillington Boulevard by developing the central lot of the cen- 
tral group of houses with a ten-foot archway in line with the southern side- 
walk of Spruce Street. In the plan a provision for a hedge-lined path and 
steps down the hill has been made. On the east side Quarry Park Gar- 
dens is to be framed partly by houses and partly by a long, densely planted 
stretch of Quarry Park, both on a somewhat higher level. Towards the north 
direct access to Quarry Park is thrown open, this immediate proximity of 
the Park giving additional attraction to this group of houses. 
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BOULEVARD TERRACE 

Quarry Park Gardens, through Quarry Park, is to connect directly 
with proposed Boulevard Terrace, an interesting scheme of twenty-two 
houses facing Shillington Boulevard, but grouped upon a gentle slope with a 
Neighborhood Park in the center. This Neighborhood Park, together with 
the proximity to both Shillington Boulevard and Quarry Park, and the com- 
manding location of the houses on the upper terrace, should make Boule- 
vard Terrace specially attractive. It ought to be mentioned also that the 
plan for Boulevard Terrace makes the houses built there independent from 
the less agreeable northern exposure towards Franklin Street, where only a 
number of small garage sites for the convenience of lot owners in Boulevard 
Terrace are contemplated. 



BUSINESS CENTER AND EAST PARK CENTER 

The courts called Business Center and East Park Center lie in the 
eastern end of Wyomissing Creek Valley and nearest to the mouth of Wyo- 
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missing Creek. They are designed to interrelate even more intimately tlian 
Quarry Park Gardens and Boulevard Terrace. The plaza called Business 
Center is planned in acknowledgment of the fact that it would be highly in- 
convenient and impractical for so large a subdivision as Wyomissing Park 
to exclude business altogether. Instead of excluding business in high class 
subdivisions it has been recognized long ago as more desirable to regulate 
the location of business premises, confine them to specially well adapted 
places, to group them into harmonious units and to make them attractive. 
Such well arranged business squares have proved to be valuable assets for 
the beauty and prosperity of modern garden cities. The eastern Business 
Center of Wyomissing Park is designed as a large semi-circle at the inter- 
section of two important streets, Third Avenue and Farr Boulevard, both of 
which are likely to receive the main flow of the radial movement from Read- 
ing towards the southwest. Streets which were in existence before the plan 
for Wyomissing Park was designed, and which could not be changed, and 
one street which was purposely located to hit right into the center of the 
semi-circular plaza, make Business Center a regular whirlpool of intersect- 
ing streets, leaving, however, sufficient frontage between the streets to de- 
velop five business blocks of considerable size. The straight side of the 
semi-circle is formed by Farr Boulevard, from which the semi-circle builds 
itself up. The plaza rises towards the north, with the niost centrally lo- 
cated site in the highest location. This central site, well adapted for a mov- 
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ing picture theater or some semi-public or public building, appears as the 
ending and as the point of vista for East Park Street, which leads straight 
into East Park Center. 

East Park Center is the largest plaza proposed. It comprises the 
sites for thirty-six houses, and is in close connection with Park Terrace, de- 
signed for another twelve houses. The sites on East Park Center are 
grouped around a wide central area to be used for lawn, playground, indi- 
vidual gardening, or, if desired, for a central drive, according to the wishes 
of the Company. The twelve houses on Park Terrace are to face upon a sec- 
ond wide expanse of lawn and would stand upon an area about ten feet 
higher than East Park Center, but are to be accessible without steps from 
both Reichert Road and East Park street. Thus the houses of Park Terrace 
are to be placed in a commanding situation in reference to East Park Cen- 
ter and well overlooking the hidden alley which is sunk between the rear of 
the East Park Terrace Center sites and the closely ]ilanted steep bank pro- 
posed at the foot of the Park Terrace lawn. All the lots in East Park Cen- 
ter and Park Terrace ought to be specially valuable because of the fact that 
they are in the most convenient walking distance from the industries lo- 
cated, and to be located, along the Belt Line Railroad, but separated from 
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them by liberal planting recommended in the rear of the lots. The area 
upon which further industries along the belt line can be placed is fortun- 
ately under the control of the Wyomissing Development Company, so that 
there the creation of an industrial "spotless town" can be assured. 

THE QUADRANGLE 



Not far away from Business Center, but well towards western Wyo- 
missing, and at the very head of Quarry Park Road, a court called The 
Quadrangle is jDroposed. The Quadrangle comprises three units, of four res- 
idential sites each, grouped in rectangular shape around a central circular 
driving area. The commanding location of the Quadrangle towards the 
beautiful western hills, and the location at the head of Quarry Park Road, 
ought to give the Quadrangle individuality and value. 
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KEYSTOAE CUURT 

Keystone Court is a i^laza proposed at the end of Fifth Avenue, with 
three units of four sites each, spreading in a keystone shape, which will 
bring the future liouses nearer to the street. On the fourth side of the 
court detached houses are contemplated, the staggering of which will make 
them a part of the sclieme. This court is privileged by its proximity to Wy- 
omissing Creek Park, which can be reached by the tine Park Lane, a path fol- 
lowing the tall hedge of old trees preserved by this plan. 



WILLOW SPRING PARK 

Willow Spring Park is a garden plaza to act as the southern bridge- 
head, as it were, of the bridge over which Farr Boulevard is to cross 
Wyomissing Creek. Willow Spring Park is designed also to feature the 
fine old willows framing the old Spring House, with its water basin, a mon- 
ument of colonial days worthy to be preserved as a charming touch in the 
landscape. 
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r//£ RESIDENTIAL STREETS 

In addition to the sites surrounding the squares, plazas and courts, 
there are large areas of ideal building land not directly touched by the 
boulevards, but opened up by many distinctive residential streets, which 
will prove of special attraction to all those who want wide lots with more 
privacy than a boulevard lot can give. The residential streets, in part, are 
designed for the building of row houses in groups of as many as five and six. 
The larger part, however, is to provide suitable locations for twin (or semi- 
detached) and free standing (or detached) houses of increasing dimensions 
upon lots, the sizes of which increase towards the west and towards Weiser 
Lake Park and Wyomissing Creek Park. So much has been said in some 
cities in favor of the entirely free standing house that the desire to have it 
under any circumstances has led to building detached houses upon sites alto- 
gether too narrow for the purpose. Intervals of less than thirty feet be- 
tween houses as a rule produce an unpleasant effect of crowding ; the area 
between the houses becomes an undesirable gap, too small to be gardened 
and too narrow to give privacy ; from an esthetic point of view, intervals of 
less than thirty feet, in most cases, are ugly; from an economic point of 
view, they are waste. Spaces of thirty feet or more between houses can be 
made quite charming if proper attention is given to their planning, planting 
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and upkeep. Where this minimum cannot be provided it is preferable to 
build row houses, increasing the available space in rear and front of the 
houses by the amount of land gained from between houses. 

THIRTY FEET AS A MINIMUM DISTANCE BETWEEN HOUSES 

Recognizing these facts, the Wyomissing Development Company has 
accepted the rule that there shall be no houses, be they end-houses of rows or 
detached or semi-detached houses, even of the most inexpensive character, 
with less than thirty feet between them, unless there should be some special 
esthetical or practical reason or recompense for making an exception. And 
even these thirty feet are to be considered, not as a rule, but as the normal 
minimum to be used for the least expensive houses only. As one can con- 
ceive of very inexpensive houses having a minimum width of only twenty 
feet, the rule of thirty feet between houses would make it possible to have 
lots with fifty feet as minimum frontage for detached houses, and of thirty- 
five feet for semi-detached houses. But as even inexpensive houses, as a 
rule, are wider than twenty feet, and generally measure between twenty-five 
and thirty feet, the smallest lot sizes for detached houses fall between fifty- 
five feet and sixty feet, while semi-detached houses will require from 
forty to forty-five feet frontage. Lrots of less than sixty feet are hardly fit to 
be used for detached houses. In order to give an entirely satisfactory set- 
ting for a small detached house, going a little beyond the bare minimum to be 
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tolerated, a lot of not less than sixty feet street frontage should be kept in 
mind, and, accordingly, the plan provides for a large number of sixty-foot 
lots. Further west continuously increasing sites are given until the wide 
western areas around Wyomissing Creek Park are reached, where no lot be- 
low one acre in extent is contemplated, while four to five-acre lots ought to 
form the average, beeing planned for people who appreciate the immeasur- 
able charm of a real country home. j] 

The enjoyments that go with a fully developed country seat of sev- 
eral acres have often been praised by writers of former and of the present 
generation, as among the finest flowers human civilization can produce, and 
it is promising to learn what a role four or five acre lots have played in some 
of the modern suburban developments, notably in the fine subdivision of Kan- 
sas Citj', called the Country Club District. 

The acquisition of a lot of four or more acres does, of course, in no 
way imply that this lot has to be kept perpetually undivided. On the con- 
trary, it is only natural to assume that with the increasing pressure of pop- 
ulation towards the west and the rising of building land in value, it will in 
the course of time, be desirable to subdivide the very large western lots, and 
this will be especially easy if the laying out and planting of such lots has 
been done, right from the beginning, with this end in view. As an example of 
such a farsighted development of a fine large lot in Wyomissing Park shall 
here be given a short description of a large lot touching the northwestern 
confines of the subdivision and acquired and being developed by a citizen of 
Reading. 
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EXAMPLE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
GOOD-SIZED SITE IN U'YOMISSING PARK 

The site under consideration comprises twelve and one-half acres and 
is being develoiied to accommodate a country house for the owner, sur- 
rounded by a number of gardens, which may be enjoyed either in connection 
with the owner's residence or could become fair-sized private gardens for as 
many as six additional residences which might be built on the premises by 
relatives or friends of the owner. The site, at the time of purchase, was 
bounded on the west side by Trent Avenue, one of the existing streets of the 
Borough of Wyomissing. The new street plan for Wyomissing Park (ac- 
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companying this report) made Shillington Boulevard the southern, and Ei- 
mar Avenue the eastern boundary lines of the tract. The line on the north 
side runs along existing private gardens and residences. As the location 
for the new residence was selected the top of a steep twenty-foot slope, 
fairly well in the center of the tract. The gardens most intimately connected 
with the residence are the entrance court (court of honor), the open air thea- 
tre (garden theatre), and the south lawn. The large entrance court could be 
created by a moderate amount of grading upon the terrain west of the 
house site stretching almost level to Trent Avenue. This court has 
been surrounded with white birches, framed by lilac and privet hedges. 
To the ground east of the house nature had given a shape which strongly 
suggested an amphitheater, so that it lent itself to the building of a large 
theater-shaped garden, the stage of which, with a water basin to be used 
as a swimming pool in place of the orchestra pit, is to be located near the 
eastern boundary lines. The outer confines of this open air theatre are to be 
lined by ascending grapevine-covered pergolas, and have been planted up 
densely with trees of various ultimate heights, selected so as to produce tree 
hedges, highest at the western side of the theater, where the banks are high- 
est. South of the house site a wide expanse of gentle slope was framed by 
planting many trees informally so as to define the south lawn between the 
residence and Shillington Boulevard, with Wyomissing Creek Park at the 
foot of the slope. North of the house-site the service court finds its place. 
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The features mentioned so far together form the shape of a cross lying over 
the entire tract, leaving in the corners four smaller areas which it is con- 
templated to use as locations for tennis court, vegetable garden, orchard, 
and possible future residences. As only the theater-shaped garden on Ri- 
mar Avenue, and a drive entrace from Trent Avenue are essential to the 
owner's residence in the center, it would be possible to place on the tract six 
additional residences, each one of which would have a complete frame of 
trees. The northern boundary line is ])lanted up with a dense hedge of black 
locust and honey locust. Regarding the type of home contemplated for this 
site there will be found some notes in a later chapter of this report. (See 
page 43.) 

It is a well known fact that whoever builds a residence thereby gives 
additional value to the land surrounding it. If the residence is of fair size, 
and if much thought has been given to its beauty and its gardens, this in- 
crease in value ought to be accordingly larger. It is only natural to claim 
that some of this additional land value given to the neighborhood should 
benefit the builder of the original residence. If he owns the surrounding 
land himself, as in the case just described, this benefit cannot fail to return 
to him. If he improves the surrounding land furthermore by well calcu- 
lated planting, and if he puts such additional restrictions as may suit his 
own requirements upon any such parts of the land as he may choose to sell 
some day, he is sure not only to benefit his pocketbook, but also to surround 
himself with exactly the kind of developments he may desire. 

It is hard to think of a better investment for a man who wants to en- 
joy a refined home eventually in a genial and assured neighborhood. Wyo- 
missing Park still contains a number of beautiful sites on both sides of the 
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Wyomissing Creek, which are privileged by being located upon some com- 
manding hill or by bearing specially beautiful trees, or otherwise, and many 
of which would be large enough to make comprehensive and original devel- 
opments. Suggestions for such development may be found on the large plan 
accompanying this report. 



THREE KINDS OF PARKS 
NEIGHBORHOOD PARKS, SMALL PARKS AND THE LANDSCAPE PARK 
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■" ^ ^^" YOMISSING PARK is especially distin- 

guishing itself from other developments 
which advertise similar ambitions, by a 
much clearer insight of its management 
as to the amount of park and playground 
areas required in a modern suburb of a 
city the size of Reading. Our recom- 
mendations as to reservations for parks 

for this reason can go a good deal further than what is customarily done 

in commercial real estate enterprises. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PARKS 

It is nothing unusual for the managers of subdivisions in any city to 
recognize that in making their street plans there was left over some unfor- 
tunate triangle of which no use as a building site could be made. It is cus- 
tomary in such cases to attach the proud label "Park" to the embarrass- 
ing triangle and to expect prospective buyers of lots in the neighborhood 
to pay for the privilege of viewing this ' ' Park, ' ' the main characteristic of 
which, as a rule, is triangularity of shape, or of the paths, if there are any. 
Such parklets at street intersections have little value ; they are smaller in 
size and give less satisfaction to the homes in the neighborhood than the lit- 
tle private neighborhood parks of which, in Wyomissing Park, we recom- 
mend the dedication to the adjoining lot owners in places like Cherry Gar- 
dens, Boulevard Terrace, or Holland Square, reference to which has been 
made in the chapter on Plazas, Courts and Squares. A small park at a 
street intersection, however, may gain special value for another reason 
than practical usefulness ; in Wyomissing Park this is the case with City 
View Park, recommended for the eastern end of Farr Boulevard to preserve 
for this thoroughfare a fine panorama of the City of Reading with the moun- 
tains in the background. 
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SMALL PARKS 

The next type of park to be found in well planned subdivisions, though 
larger than the "Neighborhood Parks" forming part of some of the plazas 
of Wyomissing Park, is still much smaller than what deserves to be called 
"Landscape Park," and is, therefore, here referred to as "Small Park." 
Small parks like Quarry Park or Weiser Lake Park, as recommended in this 
report, are of great benefit, not only to the immediately surrounding resi- 
dential areas, but forming the end of many long vistas and bordering much 
traveled roads they are a valuable asset to the entire subdivision. 

QUARRY PARK 

Quarry Park, if built as recommended, would comprise about an acre 
in area, and will be visible for a long distance at the head of Wayne Avenue 
and Quarry Park Avenue. It has, as one of its main features, some fine rocks, 
the walls of an old quarry, beautifully weathered by long exposure. Properly 
developed, this group of rocks will make a fine picture. A large number of 
trees have already been planted to frame it and to transform the slope, about 
400 feet in length by 60 feet in width, into a dense little grove of high timber, 
with the high rocks surmounted by trees looming up at the northern end of 
it. Quarry Park will form an effective part of the scheme of sceeen plant- 
ing, WHICH HAS been stabted ON A LAEGE SCALE, to surrouud tlic entire subdivi- 
sion and to protect it against the view of less desirable outside features, thus 
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WEISER LAKE PARK 

Weiser Lake Park, an area of about four acres, forms the center of 
the northern section of Wyomissing Park. It is already well planted up and 
its masses of shrubbery group themselves around the lake named after the 
first white settler in Berks county. This lake is nothing l)ut a huge mouth of 
an old iron ore mine, abandoned long ago, and now filled with pure spring 
water. On the north shore of the lake there is still lying a large block of 
the ore, preserved there as a monument to the early industry of this neigh- 
borhood; a linden is planted back of it as a memorial tree. As described in 
a previous chapter, the park is surrounded by the circular Corso from which 
several streets radiate. Inside the Corso a path system is laid out, leading, 
among other features, through two circular groves of Lombardy poplars, 
which frame one of the main vistas from Lakeview Plaza. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LANDSCAPE PARK 

Small parks of the size of Quarry Park or even as large as Weiser 
Lake Park are nothing uncommon in the layout of high-grade subdivi- 
sions in large cities. But the management of Wyomissing Park has recog- 
nized that this standard set by subdivisions developed on the highly ex- 
pensive land of cities of half a million population or more is not sufficient 
for the leading residential district of a city of the size of Reading. Here 
a much larger type of park, the real old-fashioned landscape park, ought to 
find its legitimate place. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of selecting a city of the 
type of Reading as a place of permanent residence is the possibility given 
there to a man with his family of living a more natural life and of shield- 
ing off the artificiality of the big city which is so dangerous to the stamina 
of the race. The big cities, as has been proven by statistical investigation, 
are essentially places to die in, which keep alive only by the continuous in- 
flux of outsiders. A city of from one hundred to two hundred thousand 
inhabitants should set higher standards of health : instead of a place to die 
in it should be a place to live in. Above all it should provide the oppor- 
tunity of living within walking distance from an important commercial 
center and of at the same time enjoying nature much more closely than is 
possible in cities of the size of Philadelphia. If the suburban development 
of the smaller city is not carried on with a clear perception of its potential 
superiorities, and if, instead of being furnished with larger park areas, 
home buyers are expected to enjoy nature in the shape of parklets at street 
intersections, or of parks of a few acres even, the smaller city has 
no chance of permanently holding its successful and progressive citizens 
after they have made money. It must also be remembered that the large 
cities not only offer many other advantages but have during the last decade 
shown themselves prepared to make as municipalities enormous financial 
sacrifices for the far-sighted acquisition and development of public park 
lands. As smaller cities as a rule are neither enlightened nor financially 
strong enough to compete singlehanded against such a far-sighted policy, 
they must, in the matter of parks as well as in so many other matters, 
accept the co-operation of intelligent and far-sighted private enterprise. 
Without a far-sighted park policy they must be satisfied with gradually 
losing their rank as pleasant abode s of home life and with being turned 
into disgraceful big workshops, where one may be willing to spend some 
time in order to make money but where nobody, of his own accord, will 
spend the money he made, if he has the alternative of living either near 
Fairmount Park in Philadelphia or of following the lure of California or 
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the South. On the other hand, a small city which has been well organized 
to afford genial surroundings for a healthful life of work and play can be- 
come a powerful center of attraction for people who have made money 
in less attractive places, as the recent development of Kansas City and 
Los Angeles have convincingly demonstrated. Among the essential ele- 
ments for such a healthy life are large parks and playgrounds. A city 
government which does not pursue an active policy of park acquisition and 
development undermines the possibilities of civic and material prosperity. 
The secret of strength and success in modern life is the power of 
combining city life with the rejuvenating effect of country life. The most 
essential feature of a modern residential district in a city of the size of 
Reading is its intimate connection with a large landscape park. A land- 
scape park is a reservation of fine landscajje, large enough to permit a man 
to exercise his mind and body outdoors, with a feeling of being near nature 
and without striking upon private fences and private property rights, dusty 
roads and cheap structures continuously. Landscape in this sense means 
wide stretches of meadow, trees, hills and watercourses, accessible to the 
eyes and to the legs. Landscape parks are necessary to carry the possi- 
bility of country life into the immediate neighborhood of a city. 

HEALTHY CITY LIFE DEPENDS ON OUTDOOR EXERCISE 

The necessity of steeling the body against the severe strain of mod- 
ern city life has reinstated out-of-doors exercise into a position equal to 
what gymnastics held with the ancient Greeks, with whom they were one 
of the most prominent factors of the finest civilization the world has seen. 

THE LARGE PLAYGROUND 

Much primitive outdoor exercise, of course, can be had by working 
in the garden, for which the liberal lots in Wyomissing Park give plenty 
of opportunities. A good number of sports, especially those in favor with 
the younger men, as baseball, football and tennis, can be practiced upon a 
playground of fairly small extent, though they are much more enjoyable if 
this playground connects with a park. The plan for the development of 
Wyomissing Creek Valley provides for a playground at the eastern end of 
the valley where upon a splendidly drained area, seven acres in extent, a 
scheme of flat terraces is to descend to the Creek. Twelve tennis courts, a 
field for football and baseball and — upon a lower level — a large swim- 
ming pool can be accommodated in a fine setting of high trees. This would 
give a wonderful recreation area as it is required by the large population this 
plan proposes to house immediately to the north and northwest. 
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r//£ RE-DEMOCRATIZATION OF AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE 

There is, however, one very important modern sport for which, as 
for good long walks, more than a few acres are needed. This is the game, 
wliich, unlike baseball and football, is not reserved for the younger set, but 
the game which is enjoyed by every member of the family, though it is es- 
pecially in favor with the grown-up people. This is the game of golf, the 
great sport that definitely conquered the American countryside during the 
last two decades, and conquered it very largely because it gives the mod- 
ern American wife an opportunity of continuing the realization of her new 
ideals of companionship with husband and children, even in play, into her 
middle-aged life. Only about twenty years ago the idea of well-to-do coun- 
try life in America was still vmavoidably connected with the enjoj^ment of 
horseback riding and buggy driving. Only a fairly small group of people 
knew how to appreciate the great art of taking long walks. Reading's dis- 
appearing "Footgangers" were somewhat in harmony with the ideas of the 
great American writer Thoreau who thought it almost immoral to spend less 
than four hours daily sauntering along the countryside. Modern life un- 
fortunately seems to have destroyed the mental attitude required for the 
simple, old-fashioned enjoyment of nature. Since the introduction of the 
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automobile the idea of country life has gradually abandoned walking and 
driving or riding horses. The rapid development of the game of golf is be- 
coming one of the victorious substitutes. Few events, before the war, have 
amazed the English more than the sudden and rapidly growing wave of golf 
enthusiasm which made North America surpass all English standards. The 
American adoption of golf has a remarkable significance politically be- 
cause it means the democratization of country life ideals for city dwell- 
ers. While the keeping of enough horses to be enjoyed by an entire 
family with guests is a fairly expensive and therefore undemocratic affair 
for a city dweller, the bujdng of a sufficient supply of golf sticks is fairly 
cheap and as soon as a golf course is available nothing could be more 
democratic than the "Royal and Ancient Game of Golf." A European 
Monarch rides horseback, an American President keeps himself in work- 
ing trim by playing golf. The possibility of having a golf course in front 
of one's house door is, outside of vacation time, the most practical and effi- 
cient means of bringing the American business man and his family back to 
nature. A golf course of scenic beauty and capable of being played all 
year round, and the requirements this game makes as to mental and bodily 
poise, are apt to give the city dweller again quite a fair taste of the su- 
perior nerve-steadying enjoyments of the hunter and trapper, the wan- 
derer or pioneer. 

THE IDEAL GOLF COURSE 

A golf course for such a purpose need by no means be one of those 
overpolished, artificial bowling greens, with studiously chiseled hazards, in 
which the professional "fan" likes to go into the extreme refinements of 
the game. What is required is little more than a fine piece of rolling land- 
scape with plenty of natural hazards. It must be large and varied enough 
to make the three or four-mile tramp in pursuit of the ball eventful and 
fascinating, and above all the course ought to be right near one's home so 
that no time is lost in traveling to and fro and that one feels like taking 
one 's clubs any time before breakfast, after office hours and in any weather, 
without having to absent oneself for the better part of half a day from home 
and family. There is no better sport than on an old-fashioned, unpreten- 
tious golf course over rolling land, and there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the fact that the ideal golf course is one of many natural 
hazards. A golf course created in the valley of the Wyomissing Creek 
would be full of natural hazards, and could make frequent use of the 
Wyomissing Creek for the purpose. While still water is a questionable 
hazard on account of loss of balls and the harboring of mosquitos, running 
water is recognized as an admirable hazard, to be made use of wherever 
possible. The golf balls used, of course, float and would be caught by 
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little rough nets put across the Creek in a few places. Also a number of 
rough bridges, consisting of felled trees thrown over the Creek, with little 
hand rails, would become an attractive part of the outfit. 

THE POPULAR CHARACTER OF GOLF 

How little more than a genuine piece of countryside is needed to 
create a golfers' paradise, any non-golfer may gather from the statement 
a proud president of a successful golf club a few years ago sent to "Coun- 
try Life in America" (July, 1909), according to which the original invest- 
ment for the preparation of his course had amounted to $276.00, and the 
yearly expenses for upkeep to less than $100.00, with the dues of the club 
amounting to $5.00 for men and $2.50 for women, $1.50 for children and 
$10.00 for families. The democratic character of the game finds expres- 
sion in the fact that St. Andrews, the world famous golf links of Scotland, 
and other well established foreign links are virtuallj' open to the public at 
large and that this example has been copied for some of the most ambi- 
tious courses of America, where it is left to the public to organize clubs, 
the members of which have the privilege of playing upon paj'ment of fixed 
dues. Golf playing also has gained a remarkable popularity in the public 
parks of many American cities, where the courses are maintained by the 
park administrations and are open to the public without charge. The ex- 
pense for keeping the grass low could be furthermore reduced and a great 
element of beauty added to the charms of the Wj'omissing Creek Valley 
if a flock of sheej? were trusted to be the gardeners of the wide meadows. 
The construction plans for the recommended park area, as we submit them, 
with this report (but not reproduced in this report) keep in mind this idea 
of having sheep in the park. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF WYOMISSIXG CREEK FALLEV AS A GOLF COURSE 
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The location of the holes in this golf course will have to depend upon the degree to which 
the general plans for transforming the valley into a park (not reproduced in this report) 
are executed. Definite recommendations could be made only after the other park work 
is decided upon. Most smaller golf courses have nine holes, but there exist satisfactory 
courses with fewer holes in American public parks. 



_£5 WYOMISSINO PARK 

There exists a splendid opportunity for creating with a very small 
outlay a very attractive golf course in the valley of the Wyomissing Creek. 
Without sacrificing any of the fundamental principles of golf-course de- 
sign, from eight to ten holes can be laid out in the area between Wyomis- 
sing Boulevard and the Belt Line Railroad, and if the growing golf en- 
thusiasm should ever require more holes, it would be possible to provide 
for them west of Wyomissing Boulevard. None of the ten holes suggested 
by the present plans would be overwhelmingly difficult, still none of them 
are so easy as to be boresome. The untrained players would find an oppor- 
tunity for a quiet game among themselves without excessive penalties, 
while the good, steady player would win his game against an inferior field. 
Some of the holes can be played in such a way as to make even the best of 
players "sit up and take notice." To give a chance to the good as well as 
the poor player is the secret of popularity of a good golf course. 

In offering its clients the opportunity of having a golf course in the 
very midst of a long string of ideal large residence sites the management 
of Wyomissing Park would not thoughtlessly give way to fleeting fashion, 
but would follow the successful example of famous subdivisions which like 
Roland Park in Baltimore or the Country Club District in Kansas City 
have set new standards for American country life. In accepting these 
high standards, Wyomissing Park would be in the front line of residential 
developments in this country. The opportunity exists and can be made use 
of if the future settlers in Wyomissing Park show sufficient interest. 

RESTRICTIONS .-1ND APPRO! 'AT OP PLANS 

Not long ago real estate men used to operate on so small a scale that 
their ambition was satisfied by selling lots without taking any further in- 
terest in what happened to the lots after they were sold. Modern large- 
scale real estate enterprise, on the contrary, has learned that it must con- 
tinue its responsible interest in the lots long after their having been sold. 
The larger the enterprise and the more land the company has at stake, 
the stronger must be the desire of the management to have only such build- 
ings built and gardens developed within its territory as will be an asset 
to the yet unsold sections. 

This continued interest finds expression, first, in far-sighted restric- 
tions placed upon the building sites and binding their development for the 
future; second, in reserving to the management of the subdivision the right 
of approval of the plans for all building and gardening. 

Experience has shown that in the long run even very carefully drawn 
up restrictions may prove disappointing or work considerable hardship to 
legitimate interests of the individual owner. Even for immediate use a set 
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of uniform restrictions designed to cover a large number of sites, which nec- 
essarily are very different in character, is apt to produce stereotyped re- 
sults and work hardship. A few general rules, as the prohibition of bill- 
boards, maintenance of the color scheme of i^aint, which is so essential in 
the case of grouped houses, the protection of the residential district 
against nuisances or factories, confinement of stores to specially selected 
locations, guarantee of set-backs and especially the clause that houses shall 
be thirty feet apart (even for this rule occasional exceptions may for spe- 
cial reasons prove desirable) are of value. Some reference to this matter 
of restrictions has been made in a previous chapter (see page 7 and page 
9). Of greater value, however, than restrictions is the quality of the com- 
pany marketing the subdivision. It is a great asset for the future of Wyo- 
missing Park that its owner, the Wyomissing Development Company, is not 
an ordinary landselling enterprise, but a development company in the most 
comprehensive sense of the word, having a territory of the size of a city at 
stake. To market a territory of this size means not only to sell it, but 
to develop it, build it up with houses and to help materially in financing 
the building of the houses. If the real estate man formerly may have been 
a rather irresponsible agent, the force of modern conditions has turned 
up-to-date real estate operation into a highly responsible factor of city 
planning progress in the best sense of the word. To work for "the City 
Beautiful" is not a dream any more, but has turned into a clear business 
proposition. 

HARMONY IN ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 




HE best plan for a subdivision is of little 
avail if its intentions are not carried out 
by a harmonious treatment of the build- 
ings and of the planting. Even a bad 
plan can be made tolerable by intelligent 
co-operation of architect and landscape 
architect. Perfection can be reached only 
if town planner, architect, and landscape 
architect work in harmony. When it 
comes to the striving for true harmony 
in suburban development, the state of Pennsylvania is peculiarly fortunate 
insofar as it can look back to over two hundred years of fine traditions 
in everything connected with the building of country homes. Pennsylvania 
indeed has taken part — and a very honorable part — in the development of 
one of the great architectural styles of the world and has made a valuable 
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contribution to what is called the American Colonial style, one of the inter- 
esting descendants from the Classic period and its Renaissance. 

In the more westerly states of the Union it is customary to find the 
builders of homes experiment with untried, uncouth and often straightfor- 
wardly ugly new forms, roof lines, materials, color schemes and ridiculous 
copies of foreign styles. In an old city like Reading, with fortunate build- 
ing traditions, it is almost a matter of course, even for inexpensive homes, 
to be built along lines which still suggest the good old work of colonial 
times. 

The second half of the nineteenth century, it is true, witnessed in 
Reading, as all over the world, a lamentable breakdow^l of good taste. 
The number of hopelessly ugly buildings erected during that period and 
continuously before the eyes of young and old represents a heavy mort- 
gage upon the progress of the arts. All modern cities without exception 
are filled up, especially along the most important streets, with buildings 
which with their impossible mixtures of forms, materials and colors dance 
a true fools' carnival. It is only very gradually that the reversion to good 
taste, which has become powerful since about the beginning of the twentieth 
century, can make headway against the overpowering mass of ugliness sur- 
rounding us everywhere. Few people can ever free their minds entirely 
from the evil effects their life-long association with ugly buildings has had 
upon their imagination and upon their taste. In one of his clever novels 
describing the reorganization of the world into a saner condition, H. G. 
Wells estimates how many years it will take to systematically pull and 
burn down the appalling amount of ugliness which the builders of the last 
generation have saddled upon us. 

Under these conditions it must be considered as an asset of special 
value that the management of Wyomissing Park after a very short period 
of experimentation quite naturally adopted for its buildings the architec- 
tural style which is at home in Reading, a local type of that fine colonial 
tradition which has been handed down to us from the early settlers of 
Pennsylvania and to the development of which this state has made such 
a signal contribution. 

Wyomissing Park within its own large territory produces two of 
the materials which have helped so much towards the shaping of this local 
architectural style ; grey limestone and a clay from which fine red brick is 
burned right u))on the premises. Large sections of Reading are built up 
with red brick houses suggesting colonial forms. The streets are bordered 
by warm red brick walks, under which the tree-roots thrive better than 
they Avould under concrete walks. Some of these old streets, where no new 
buildings destroy the harmony, form pictures of very much character and 
quaintness. The farm houses in the outlying districts are more often built 
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of the grey limestone laid regularly or quite irregularly with wide, white 
joints or sometimes washed over entirely with whitewash. In both ma- 
terials, brick and limestone, tradition has developed certain ways of han- 
dling them and certain typical forms of the highest beauty. These tradi- 
tions fortunately are still strong and alive or, at least, are still so near 
to us that they easily can be re\dved. Being alive, they are treasures of 
immense value, which deserve any amount of attention and devotion. This 
can hardly be emphasized often enough and the policy of following the 
local style adopted by the management of Wyomissing Park can hardly be 
praised too highly, especially in view of the fact that the report of the 
Civic Association ten years ago recommended the abandonment of this 
style for inexpensive homes and that recently some expensive residences 
in foreign styles have been built in Greater Reading. Of course, there are 
many people still living under the influence of the break-down of good 
taste in the second part of the nineteenth century, who claim that the 
value of local traditions is easily overestimated and that, so far as they 
are concerned, one style, or no style, is just as good as another, that new 
styles can be created at short notice, etc., etc. ; but such people need not, the 
writers of this report believe, be taken very seriously. To lightly abandon 
and ignore the fine traditions of building which have grown out of the his- 
tory and the soil of a state and supplant them wantonly by styles imported 
from abroad or created by modern fancy would be equal to a man wan- 
tonly having a set of good teeth pulled from his jaws in order to replace 
them by a set of artificial teeth. 




NE of the great advantages of taking archi- 
tectural inspiration for the development 
of a residential district in Pennsylvania 
from the old building traditions of this 
state lies in the fact that the prevailing 
historic style is of remarkable adapt- 
ability to modern requirements. In dis- 
cussing the adaptability of old forms 
to new requirements, the desirability of 
which has been the object of so much 
discussion among architectural critics, it ought to be well remembered that 
the difficulty is not the same in the case of building country homes as in the 
case of building huge public office or business buildings. For the huge re- 
quirements of a modern skyscraper or factory the colonial forefathers in- 
deed had no occasion to find solutions ; these institutions were unknown to 
them. But how little difference comparatively is there between a modern 
country home and a country house of a hundred years ago! Indeed we 
want more plumbing and wiring, we even want more windows, but on the 
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whole the spirit of country life is the same, our desire for sun and shade 
changing with the hours of the day and with seasons has altered little. Our 
relation to the garden and to nature as a whole has changed little more than 
our language, which in spite of valuable developments after all is the same 
language that was spoken a hundred years ago. We still see nature with the 
eyes of Wordsworth! Why should not the exteriors and interiors of our 
country homes recall just as much the country homes of old as our lan- 
guage, morals and ideals reflect those of our forefathers? 

Not only does the Colonial style of Pennsylvania allow adaptation 
to any conceivable modern need, certainly in the field of country-house 
building, but it also is so closely related to the styles of the other Atlantic 
seaboard states, especially of Virginia, New York, New Jersey, Delaware 
and New England, that a continuous exchange of forms has taken place for 
centuries and can be effected today, whenever it should be desirable to 
satisfy some specific requirement by the occasional introduction of South- 
ern Colonial, Dutch Colonial or New England motives. Within this enor- 
mous field of precedents an amount of freedom is possible which almost 
equals independence. The intelligent use, adaptation and development of 
traditional forms makes constant demands upon originality and good judg- 
ment. But there is one step further possible and desirable ; among the most 
important precedents of colonial architecture, one might well say, stands 
the ease with which the colonial builders were ready to break away from 
precedent whenever it became necessary, provided only that the departure 
did not violate the spirit of the style. It is the study and cultivation of the 
great spirit of the Colonial Style in its broadest aspects, therefore, that 
must be considered as a duty of everybody who has to do with the build- 
ing of a home in the American East. 

There could be no higher ideal, so far as esthetic civilization is con- 
cerned, than to make Wyomissing Park a territory in which the various 
forms of this great American style are well understood and appreciated, 
followed without slavishness, and adapted to the needs of modern coimtry 
life with discretion and originality. 
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S an illustration of efforts to live up to the 
liigii ideal tlms described, the authors of 
this report offer the following comment 
upon their recommendations for the de- 
velopment of Holland Square (see illus- 
trations pages 9, 14, and text page 13), 
their proposals in connection with the 
twelve and one-half acre site discussed 
on page 28 following, and their sugges- 
tions for a few smaller structures in the 
neighborhood of Wyomissing Park. 



HOLLAND SQUARE 
(See Illustrations, pages g and i^) 

The scheme of houses recommended for Holland Square shows an 
effort to surround a large plaza with inexpensive row-houses combining in- 
dividuality with a general feeling of harmony. Various forms have been 
amalgamated, notably the so-called Germantown-hood, which is at home in 
Philadelphia, and the gambrel roof, at home in Pennsylvania, but more gen- 
erally used on Long Island and in New England. Individuality of the homes 
is sought by playing with the dormers, surface treatments (stucco or slate), 
and the gables— the gables are especially used to accentuate the street in- 
tersections—and by blending into the Germantown-hood informal little per- 
golas and pedimented entrance porches. Hardly another of the various 
American Colonial developments in architecture lends itself to individual- 
istic and informal treatment as the so-called Dutch Colonial which this Hol- 
land Square scheme tries to approach in feeling. The pedimented porches, 
together with the mouldings and other classical detail used, suggest formal- 
ity and tie the somewhat informal houses back to the Georgian style, which 
stood as godfather to the development of American Colonial architecture 
even where it became most informal, as in the so-called Dutch Colonial. 



A LARGER RESIDENCE 

While the plans for the inexpensive houses around Holland Square 
naturally had to be standardized, the plan for a larger residence designed 
for a twelve-acre tract, could be highly individualized and show an attempt 
towards intimate relation between town-plan, garden-plan and house-plan. 
The rooms of the house are grouped around a large central living hall, from 
which one is to enjoy at the same time the three favorite exposures, east, 
west and south (see plan, p. 28 and p. 45). This large living hall extends 
through two stories and receives most of its light from clere-story windows, 
while access, air and additional Hght are secured by doors and windows con- 
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necting with the broad porches surrounding the house. As the porches 
protect these doors and ground floor windows against rain, without depriving 
the central hall of the light received from above, the doors between the house 
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and the gardens can be kept open in three directions during the entire warm 
season. The western facade, with the main entrance, centers on the large 
entrance court, surrounded by birches, as previously described (pp. 29-30), 
and the south facade with a high porch supporting the apartment of one of 
the grown-up children, is centered on the broad south lawn sloping down 
to the park. The center of the eastern facade is shifted thirty-four feet 
north as compared with the center of the western facade, and coincides 
with the center line of the open air theatre and with a stretch of Eimar 
Avenue. (Compare general plan, pp. 24-25.) A high garden wall with the 
service quarters behind it and a playhouse complete the western enclosure of 
the theatre. The house and terrace walls are to grow out of the soil, as it 
were, consisting largely of the grey limestone which is being taken out of 
the ground in the operation of grading the gardens and of excavating the 
cellar. The style of the house cannot help but be influenced by this local ma- 
terial, as the neighborhood and the surrounding region — indeed, the entire 
state — is rich with fine examples showing how previous generations of 
honest and strong builders effectively adapted this same material to the 
landscape. The western facade combines the high limestone gables, so com- 
mon in the immediate neighborhood, with the low porches typical of Dutch 
Colonial and some Pennsylvania-German houses. (For elevations and per- 
spective views see pp. 44 and 45. ) The southern facade has the same Dutch 
Colonial slender-columned porch, but increased to Southern Colonial height 
as found occasionally in old Long Island houses, or as adopted by President 
Washington when he built Mt. Vernon after he had frequently been quar- 
tered in Dutch Colonial houses during the Revolution. The eastern facade 
is a free adaptation of Dutch Colonial motives. Here, as on the western 
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facade, the clere-story windows of the large central living hall appear 
above the porches in the shape of so-called " lie-on- the-stomach windows," 
so characteristic in colonial work for openings above the porch line. The 
entire feeling of the house is to be as simple and rustic as possible, sug- 
gesting a large, colonial farmhouse. In the same way the terrace walls are 
to be rough limestone, preserving the native ledges wherever they rise 
over the surface in convenient places. The formality of the garden is not 
to be of the smoothness of the French chateau or Italian villa gardens, but 
is to mirror, on a somewhat larger scale only, the straightforward, simple 
formality, typical of the gardens of European peasants or of the colonial 
farmers. The garden theatre (see view, p. 8), surrounded by wild tree 
hedges and the rough grapevine arbors, so commonly found near farm- 
houses, is to have nothing of the marble whiteness sometimes seen in mod- 
ern open air theatres, but is to mirror the rough, classic simplicity of the 
sturdy peasants who first planted grapevines, and whose rustic songs be- 
came the origin of modern theatrical art. Few people today realize that 
the Greek word, "comedy," means "farmers-song," and the Greek word, 
"tragedy," means "goat-song," and that these "tragical goat-songs" orig- 
inally celebrated the slaughtering of the goat as the enemy of the grape- 
vine. 

The other structures referred to as exemplifying efforts to adapt Co- 
lonial feeling to modern requirements are a gardenhouse, which had to be 
made a part of a garden wall and kept as low as possible, and a garage, 
combined with a greenhouse, to be set in the park of one of the large estates. 

As a few practical principles to be observed in the design of all 
houses in Wyomissing Park, we make the following recommendations: It 
is essential to keep the level of the first floor low, i. e., near to the ground, 
in order to avoid the feeling of stiltedness, and to give, instead, the feeling 
of broad, squatted contentedness, which is so typical of the Dutch Colonial 
style. For the same purpose, the cellar windows ought to be kept low. 
For the same reason we also recommend the use of wide windows through- 
out the house. The eaves ought to be kept narrow, as overhanging eaves 
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often give a feeling of flimsiness and lack of support. Where an over- 
hang is desired it can be given very splendidly in shape of the German- 
town-hood, which is at home in this very neighborhood. As to the colors 
of paint, it may be said that white or cream woodwork produces the most 
satisfactory effect for features directly connected with Colonial houses, as 
doors and windows ; while woodwork in the garden is very advantageously 
creosoted, not only from an esthetic, but also from the practical point of 
view. The front door of a private residence should, in accordance with all 
good tradition, show no or little glass ; opening up the front door by insert- 
ing much glass violates the sheltered spirit of "my home is my castle." 
Light to the front hall of the Colonial house is secured by narrow windows 
on both sides of the door, so typical of the style, or by a transom. 



CONCLUSION 

In designing the plan for Wyomissing Park and its various features 
the authors have attempted to discover the natural, historic and practical 
potentialities of this large, fine site and to develop it to its highest capacity 
by intimately blending the resources of the town planner, landscape archi- 
tect and architect. By a happy combination of the arts with high skill of 
management and economic strength it may be hoped that in this location a 
beautiful garden suburb will spring into existence which will do honor to 
Greatee Reading and be known all over the country. No more complex 
and no more satisfactory work of art can be conceived than a beautiful 
garden city. 
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